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Plans of Sela States for Use of Federal Funds 


Under the Library Services Act (Public Law 
597, 84th Congress, 2nd Session)” 


By Tommie Dora BARKER 


Since state plans are conditioned 
by the provisions of the Library Ser- 
vices Act and the regulations adopt- 
ed by the U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation for its administration, any con- 
sideration of state plans should ap- 
propriately be preceded by a discus- 
sion of relevant aspects of that Act 
and the regulations for administer- 
ing it. Furthermore, an examination 
of the state plans suggests that it 
will be more meaningful first to con- 
sider briefly the state plans indi- 
vidually, and then to identify sig- 
nificant features of the several plans 
with respect to their dealing with 
some of the vexing problems of li- 
brary extension. The discussion, there- 
fore, divides itself naturally into 
three parts: 1) relevant provisions 
of the Library Services Act and 
regulations for administering it; 2) 
general framework of the plans of 
the individual states and proposed 
use of the funds for the first year; 
3) significant features of the plans. 


THe Liprary Services Act 


The most important provisions of 
the Act as they affect state plans 
may be given briefly. The stated 
purpose of the Act is ‘‘to promote the 
further extension by the several 
states of public library services to 
rural areas without such services or 


*This article is based on material guppies 
by the Library Services Branch of the U. 8. 
Office of Education and by the library ex- 
tension agencies of the several states. Any 
errors in interpretation, however, are the sole 
Tesponsibility of the author. 
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with inadequate services.’’ For the 
purposes of this Act a ‘‘rural area’’ 
is defined as one which ‘‘does not 
include an incorporated or unincor- 
porated town having a population of 
more than ten thousand persons.’’ 
The Act, however, permits the utiliza- 
tion of funds by urban libraries for 
the purpose of extending public li- 
brary service to rural areas. The de- 
termination of whether library ser- 
vices are inadequate is left to the 
state agency administering the Act. 
The Act authorizes an appropria- 
tion of $7,500,000 a year for a five- 
year period. The basic allotment to 
each state from this sum is $40,000. 
The remaining funds are allotted to 
the several states according to the 
ratio of the rural population of each 
state to the rural population of the 
United States. The grants are made 
to the states on a matching basis ac- 
cording to a formula based on the 
state’s per capita income. The federal 
share shall in no case be more than 
66 per centum or less than 33 per 
centum. A state must qualify for the 
total amount of the basic $40,000, but 
it ean get any portion of the amount 
above the basic $40,000 for which 
the state can qualify. In order to re- 
main eligible for grants, a state’s 
funds available for expenditure for 
all publie library service in the fis- 
cal year of its allotment must not be 
less than the total amount actually 
expended in the fiscal year 1956, and 
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state and local funds available for 
expenditure for rural public library 
service in the fiscal year of the allot- 
ment must not be less than the total 
amount for the fiscal year 1956. No 
portion of the funds can be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase 
or erection of any building or build- 
ings, or for the purchase of any land. 


The U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion administers the Act, and he per- 
forms this function through the Li- 
brary Services Branch of the Office 
of Education. A state’s plan for the 
development of library service to 
rural areas must have been approved 
by the Commissioner of Education 
before a state is eligible to receive 
funds under the Act. The state’s 
plan, therefore, becomes the legal in- 
strument for establishing the ap- 
propriate federal-state relationships 
for qualifying for and administering 
the funds, and for determining how 
the purposes of the Act will be achiev- 
ed by the individual states. 


The state plan must be submitted 
by an authorized state library agency, 
which is empowered to administer 
the plan. The plan must describe the 
policies and methods of administra- 
tion that will be followed, and the 
state library agency must certify that 
these policies and methods will in its 
judgment assure the use of state, 
federal and local funds to maximum 
advantage. 

Several comments might be made 
on the provisions of the Act. 

1) Two important principles in 
administering federal-state grants are 
recognized. Formulas for making 
grants are based on economic ability 
of the several states as measured by 
per capita income, and need as 
measured by the ratio of rural popu- 
lation of each state to the total rural 
population of the United States. 

2) The grants are terminal in na- 
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ture being limited to a five-year 
period. This provision serves to focus 
attention on the stimulative nature 
of the grants and on state and local 
responsibility for continuing and im- 
proving the program of library ser- 
vice to rural areas. 

3) State and local communities ean- 
not unload, as it were on the federal 
government. Protection against such 
action is assured in the requirement 
that at least the same level of ex- 
penditure must be maintained on 
state and local levels as for the 1956 
fiscal year. 

4) State control and responsibility 
are assured. The state library agency 
must formulate and administer the 
plan, and must certify that the plan 
will assure the use of all funds to 
maximum advantage. 

5) A high degree of flexibility is 
permitted in the use of funds. The 
only restrictions specified are that 
funds cannot be used for land or 
buildings or ‘‘to provide or improve 
library services in any area other 
than a rural area.’’ The Act does per- 
mit, however, the utilization of funds 
by public libraries in non-rural areas 
for the purpose of extending public 
library service to rural areas, thus 
assuring the possibility of maximum 
cooperation between urban and rural 
libraries. 

StaTe Pans 


As has been stated, the state plan 
is the legal instrument for activating 
the federal-state programs and rela- 
tionships. There are two main parts 
to a state plan: 1) the permanent or 
basic continuing plan, and 2) the 
description and budget of the annual 
program. 

The permanent plan covers the five- 
year period. It shows the authority 
of the state agency responsible for 
carrying out the program, describes 
the policies and methods to be used, 
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and indicates the general scope of 
agency activities to be undertaken. 
It is an inclusive description of the 
state’s program for further extension 
of library service to rural areas, not 
merely a statement of how the state 
will spend the federal grant. It is 
expected that this part of the pro- 
gram will be relatively stable or need 
only minor amendments in the five- 
year period. Any amendment must 
be approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. 

The description and budget of the 
annual program will be amended each 
year, but the annual program will 
come within the framework of the 
continuing plan and be a segment of 
the overall plan. 

For the fiscal year 1957, the Con- 
gress appropriated $2,050,000, which 
provided only the basic $40,000 for 
each of the states. All the southeast- 
ern states except Florida have 
qualified for and received the $40,- 
000 grant available to each state. 
Florida was unable to apply because 
of the lack of matching money. 

The general framework of the 
permanent plan of each state will be 
indicated briefly, and the proposed 
expenditure of the first $40,000 grant 
will be given. 

Alabama. Two long-term general 
aims are emphasized: 1) improve- 
ment of the services of the Public 
Library Service Division, and 2) de- 
velopment of larger local library sys- 
tems through multi-county or re- 
gional libraries, the population of 
the library system to approach 100,- 
000 as nearly as feasible. Some of the 
methods to be used are: expand the 
field work program of the Public 
Library Service Division to provide 
help on organizational and technical 
problems, promote, help plan and 
conduct multi-county or regional 
meetings of library trustees, libra- 
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rians and lay people for cooperative 
planning, conduct workshops on spe- 
cific library problems and in-service 
training programs, conduct or assist 
in surveys or evaluations of the ser- 
vice, improve bibliographic, reference 
and interlibrary loan services from 
the state agency, employ additional 
professional and clerical personnel to 
work in specific library systems, pur- 
chase bookmobiles and small equip- 
ment for use in local libraries when 
needed. 

The proposed expenditure for the 
first fiscal year is $76,416. The pro- 
gram includes the improvement of 
field services from the state library 
agency, the development of a new 
two-county regional library, and the 
further development of two already 
established two-county regional li- 
braries. 

Florida. No plan has been officially 
approved since the state had no 
matching funds for the federal grant. 
A tentative plan has been adopted, 
however, by the State Library Board 
for the basis of action if and when 
matching funds are available. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to in- 
clude the essential features of the 
plan here. The plan envisions the es- 
tablishment of strong county and 
multi-county units through two-year 
establishment grants based on match- 
ing local funds; backing for the lo- 


‘ eal libraries through a stronger ex- 


tension staff and loan collection in 
the State Library; development of 
specialized services such as adult edu- 
cation, centralized purchasing and 
cataloging on a state-wide or district 
basis in the latter part of the pro- 
gram if funds permit. 

Some methods specified for activat- 
ing the plan are: solicit participants 
by publicity and specific work on 
likely counties on the basis of estab- 
lished criteria, develop the State Li- 
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brary Extension Service by additions 
to personnel, materials, operational 
funds, etc. 

Georgia. Objectives and policies 
emphasized are: to improve present 
county and multi-county (regional) 
library programs, to establish new 
multi-county (regional) library sys- 
tems and add additional counties to 
present systems, to hold in-service 
institutes and workshops for libra- 
rians and trustees, to improve col- 
lections of materials on state and lo- 
eal levels, to give assistance from 
state level to library systems in the 
development of more discussion 
groups and other programs for adults 
and young people, to help librarians 
serving rural areas to make more use 
of mass media of communication, in- 
cluding newspapers, radio and TV, 
to participate in the further develop- 
ment and to stimulate the use of an 
already established union catalog 
available for use by library systems 
serving rural areas. 

Some activities and methods speci- 
fied are: consultative and advisory 
service, establishment of criteria for 
evaluation of library service, develop- 
ment of publicity and public relations 
materials and assistance in their use, 
purchase of materials through the 
state at state discounts, selection of 
materials from aids approved by the 
state, provision of catalog cards by 
state cataloging service if requested, 
strengthening of adult book collec- 
tions with special reference to inter- 
ests of rural people, continuance of 
grants-in-aid for materials, salaries, 
etc., to existing multi-county (re- 
gional) libraries and similar grants- 
in-aid to other libraries that join re- 
gional systems, or to establish new 
regions. 

Funds available for the first year 
amount to $358,854. The federal 
grant has been used to match state 
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funds for materials for regional li- 
braries. Availability of federal funds 
made it possible for the state to send 
additional state grants to the six new- 
est regional libraries. 

Kentucky. The aim is the ‘‘exten- 
sion of public library service to all 
rural areas applying and qualifying.”’ 
Federal aid is to be used to provide 
books and services as a lever to help 
lift the standards of local support 
for public library service in rural 
areas. The Library Extension Divi- 
sion plans to develop fifteen regional 
libraries, providing books and pro- 
fessional services for each region in 
two-year demonstrations. Four re- 
gions will be developed each year 
until all applicants are included. 
Support for the regional staff will 
be continued for the five-year period. 
Books will be purchased and catalog- 
ed at the Library Extension Division 
office. A cireuit of audio-visual ma- 
terials will be set up and supervised 
by the Library Extension Division. 
The Library Extension Division will 
be strengthened by additional staff. 

The budget for the first year is 
$63,711. The funds will be used to 
eonduct fifteen all-day educational 
and promotional workshops in the in- 
terest of regional library develop- 
ment, to strengthen the Library Ex- 


tension Division, and to begin the. 
development of four regions. 


Mississippi. The Mississippi Li- 
brary Commission proposes ‘‘to use 
any money accruing to it from funds 
provided by the Library Services Act 
to continue organization and develop- 
ment of multi-county or regional li- 
brary systems.’’ The plan envisions 
the ultimate establishment of sixteen 
multi-county administrative library 
systems. It also proposes added super- 
visory personnel on the state level as 
new areas develop. 

The budget for the first year is 
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$77,400. Funds will be used as fol- 
lows: establishment grants to two 
counties which will join regional sys- 
tems; some operational funds for an- 
other county to ‘‘get library service 
underway’’; provision for profes- 
sional and technical assistance to six 
counties which are ready ‘‘for expan- 
sion and detailed assistance’’; pur- 
chase of books for long term loans to 
three counties which ‘‘are just now 
making their first attempt to have 
library service’’; compilation of basic 
book list by librarians of the state 
‘‘by which Mississippi libraries may 
measure their book collections’’; pur- 
chase of needed equipment for the 
Library Commission, including a sta- 
tion wagon ; coordination of publicity 
materials and library information for 
libraries of the state; provision of 
materials for discussion groups in 
rural areas; addition of two field 
workers to staff of Library Commis- 
sion. 

North Carolina. The general aim 
of the plan is to ‘‘improve the quality 
of library service to people who live 
in rural areas, and to extend the best 
possible service to the six counties 
which do not have it.’’ The aims will 
be achieved by improved service from 
the State Library and by the promo- 
tion of cooperative activities among 
existing libraries. The six counties 
without service will be served by the 
State Library until they become part 
of local service areas. The determina- 
tion of those areas to be included in 
locally administered parts of the state 
plan will be made on the basis of 
plans submitted by county or re- 
gional libraries to the State Library 
Board. Some priority will be given to 
plans that involve cooperative ac- 
tivity. by several libraries. 

Some methods specified for 
Strengthening service from the State 
Library are: additional consultants 
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in the Extension Services Division, 
better information program for li- 
brary trustees and citizens in areas 
without library service, augmented 
book collection and films to supply 
local library requests, additional ref- 
erence, technical, and clerical person- 
nel, workshops and institutes for li- 
brary personnel and trustees. 

Funds from the first year’s budget 
of $101,483 will be used in part for 
the State Library to add two field 
librarians, one of whom is expected 
to be an expert in adult education, 
a reference librarian, technical and 
clerical personnel; to acquire more 
books and films; to expand an infor- 
mation program for trustees; to ex- 
pand the union catalog of special 
subject collections in the state; and 
to conduct workshops and institutes 
for library personnel and trustees. 
The balance of the fund will be used 
for grants to county or regional li- 
braries for projects presented by the 
local library systems and approved 
by the State Library Board. 

South Carolina. The state plan is 
devised to correct four major de- 
ficiencies which have been identified 
by the State Library Board as: inade- 
quate services from the State Library 
Board to public libraries; size of the 
unit of administration of local li- 
braries; personnel; and _ reference 
service. The plan proposes to correct 
these deficiencies by the following 
activities and services : 

1) State Library Board. Strengthen 
its program by adding staff for sup- 
ervision and administration of the 
program, by providing additional as- 
sistance to local libraries in planning 
services to adults, children and youth 
by adding to the state staff special- 
ists in each field; and by providing 
at the state level a large reference 
and interlibrary loan collection servic- 
ed by a reference librarian. 
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2) Size of the Unit of Administra- 
tion. Organize library systems with 
area, population, and financial re- 
sources adequate to demonstrate 
standard library service, using two 
types of demonstrations: a) con- 
solidation of existing libraries in each 
of three counties with urban centers 
where more than one library system 
is tax supported ; and b) organization 
of four regional library demonstra- 
tions with a population area of ap- 
proximately 100,000 to extend over 
a two-year period. 

3) Personnel Project. Offer a basic 
salary over a four-year period to ten 
county or regional libraries, which 
meet federal and state requirements, 
to employ a person with the neces- 
sary educational requirements for 
graduate study, and the necessary 
personal qualifications to become a 
successful librarian, who will agree 
to attend an accredited graduate li- 
brary school during the four summers 
of the period of the grant. 

4) Reference Project. Improve ref- 
erence service at the local level by 
offering during the current fiscal 
year to county and regional li- 
braries, which meet all state and 
federal requirements and which serve 
a completely rural population, a basic 
allotment to purchase reference ma- 
terials and equipment. 

The fund of $72,575 for the first 
year is being used to strengthen the 
services of the State Library Board 
and to improve local reference service 
in the counties. 

Tennessee. The general aims of the 
plan are to: strengthen the consul- 
tative services of the Public Libra- 
ries Division, Tennessee State Library 
and Archives; expand services of the 
regional library centers to rural coun- 
ties not now participating ; strengthen 
service to rural population of the 
four metropolitan counties and en- 
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courage cooperation on a county-wide 
basis. 

Methods of administering the plan 
include: addition of personnel to the 
staff of the Public Libraries Division; 
expansion of services from regional 
library centers by establishment of 
one new regional center and by addi- 
tion of personnel, books, ete., to the 
ten centers already in operation; con- 
duction of two-year demonstrations 
in rural counties which were not par- 
ticipating in the regional library pro- 
gram in the fiscal year 1956-57; ad- 
ministration of projects to improve 
rural service in four metropolitan 
areas through contracts between the 
State Library and Archives and the 
agency authorized by the county 
court to provide public library ser- 
vice in the county. 

The budget for the first fiseal year 
is $146,374, which will be divided 
among the projects listed above. In 
the proposed two-year demonstra- 
tions in rural counties not now par- 
ticipating in regional systems, the 
state will pay the entire expense of 
the project through the regional li- 
rary center, which will conduct the 
demonstration as a unit in the re- 
gional system. At the end of the two 
years the county will be required to 
assume financial responsibiilty for 
the local library or libraries in order 
to continue as part of the regional 
program. It is estimated that twenty 
of the twenty-two eligible counties 
will be interested in applying for a 
demonstration. 

Virginia, General aims and policies 
of the plan are to: 1) strengthen the 
inadequate service of legally estab- 
lished rural libraries; and 2) demon- 
strate or aid in the establishment of 
library service in rural areas where 
no legally established public library 
service exists, or where, if in exist- 
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ence, it fails to meet the law or 
standards of state aid. 

In respect to methods of ad- 
ministering the plan, the aims and 
policies will be carried out through 
a strengthened extension service in 
all pertinent divisions of the State 
Library through which federal funds 
will be directly handled for purchase 
of material for libraries with inade- 
quate service and for the establish- 
ment and demonstration of service in 
areas without service. 

The budget for the fiscal year 1957 
is $132,982. The funds will be ex- 
pended by the State Library for the 
purchase of library material and 
equipment, employment of new per- 
sonnel and for operating expenses. 
Twenty existing public libraries giv- 
ing rural service, one demonstration 
library, and the State Library will 
be aided. 


SIGNIFICANT FEATURES OF THE PLAN 


Some of the policies and practices 
included in the several plans as they 
deal with a number of the vexing 
problems of library extension merit 
further comment. 

Umt of Administration. No state 
mentions any unit smaller than a 
county and many of them specify 
multi-county or a region as the unit. 
In the use of federal funds, Alabama 
and Kentucky specify use for re- 
gional (multi-county) libraries only. 
Kentucky states that ‘‘a region will 
include at least five counties.’’ Ten- 
nessee will concentrate on larger units 
of service and no aid will be given 
to small independent libraries. Geor- 
gia states that funds are not given to 
small independent libraries unless 
they are a part of a county or re- 
gional system. 

Tennessee’s regional library cen- 
ters and Kentucky’s proposed re- 
gional libraries have close contractual 
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relations between the state and local 
administrative agencies or boards. 
The Tennessee State Library and 
Archives supports and supervises the 
operation of the regional library 
centers serving rural counties, but 
the centers are administered by local 
agencies under contract with the 
State Library and Archives Commis- 
sion. Local administrative agencies 
are regional library boards, county 
library boards, state colleges, and 
city library boards. In Kentucky, 
contractual arrangements between the 
Library Extension Division, the coun- 
ty library boards and the regional 
library boards will be the basis of 
administering the programs. The 
county will agree to support the lo- 
eal library program; the regional li- 
brary board will contract with the 
Library Extension Division to pro- 
vide the regional staff and books for 
the demonstration period. Florida 
will give priority to multi-county 
units with local support and public 
interest which, in the opinion of the 
State Library Board, have the best 
chance for a continuing support. 

The larger unit of service is the 
key word in the plans. 

Size of the Unit. Both population 
served and amount of the budget, or 
a formula based on both size of popu- 
lation and budget are used to define 
the size of the unit. Alabama states 
that the population of new regional 
libraries will approach 100,000 as 
nearly as feasible with the idea that 
library systems will be large enough 
to continue to give relatively good 
library service on their own. Florida 
gives at least 25,000 as the desirable 
minimum population of the area 
served, with priority to be given to 
multi-county units in making grants. 
Counties of less than 25,000 popula- 
tion, however, which are unable at 
once to join with another county, 
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may be considered for a grant provid- 
ed that the total support of the li- 
brary unit, including the federal 
grant, is at least $25,000. Mississippi’s 
plan states that public funds avail- 
able for library purposes from local 
taxes in the area to be served should 
be at least $25,000 per year. South 
Carolina proposes to conduct four 
regional (multi-county) demonstra- 
tions, each with a population area of 
approximately 100,000 to demonstrate 
‘‘that good public library service can 
be permanent through tax support 
spread over an area large enough to 
keep the cost reasonably low.’’ Vir- 
ginia uses both size of population and 
amount of local support in defining 
‘‘inadequate service.’’ These figures 
will be given under that topic. 

To have library systems with area, 
population and economic resources 
adequate for an efficient library ser- 
vice unit seems to be the accepted 
principle. 

Financial Support. Local responsi- 
bility for local financial support is 
emphasized by most of the states. 
Some are explicit in the specifica- 
tion of the amount. 

Alabama states that library sys- 
tems participating in the plan shall 
‘*have local funds available.’’ Florida 
gives as the minimum local effort 
‘fan amount equal to one-half mill 
of the assessed valuation or 50 cents 
per capita.’’ Georgia requires library 
systems to qualify first for state aid 
for materials, salaries, and travel of 
qualified personnel before federal aid 
is given. Kentucky has graded re- 
quirements according to type of ser- 
vice outlet, based on $100 assessed 
property valuation: a participating 
county pays three cents on the $100; 
headquarters county pays six cents 
on the $100. The goal in local income 
is 10 cents on the $100 for regional 
libraries. At the end of the two-year 
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demonstration if the books furnished 
for the demonstrations are to be kept, 
an increase of one cent on the $100 
valuation of the county will be neces- 
sary to be used for purchase of re- 
gional books. Mississippi expects each 
county in a regional unit to make 
available a sum equivalent to a one 
mill tax on assessed valuation, except 
in certain cases of obvious inequities, 
for a local library system to receive 
a federal grant. North Carolina re- 
quires that a minimum of 34 per 
centum of any local plan’s budget 
must be supplied from local and state 
funds. In making grants for regional 
demonstrations, South Carolina will 
give priority to those regions where 
the ‘‘total budget including local, 
state and federal funds will equal 
$1.00 per capita—50 per cent from 
local sources, 10 per cent from the 
state, 40 per cent from federal 
funds.”’ 

The principle of at least some fi- 
nancial support from local funds is 
accepted and the trend is towards 
the specification of a minimum. 

Adequacy of Service. The Library 
Services Act leaves it to the state 
administrative agency to determine 
whether library services are inade- 
quate. Most of the plans have some 
comment on this point. Alabama 
makes a positive statement of ade- 
quacy: ‘‘Free public library service 
available to all the residents of the 
geographical area within the library 
system and a book stock of one book 
per capita.’’ At present Alabama has 
one-half book per capita. Florida 
states that ‘‘areas with ‘inadequate 
service’ will be measured by the 
standards listed in the ‘Postwar 
Libraries.’’’ Kentucky states: ‘‘If 
the latest standards of the American 
Library Association for minimum 
public library service are used as @ 
criteria for determining which rural 
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areas have adequate service and 
which are inadequate, then all areas 
in Kentucky have ‘inadequate or no 
services.’ ’’ North Carolina says: ‘‘No 
public library in the state has ade- 
quate library service according to 
nationally accepted library stand- 
ards.’’ South Carolina gives a posi- 
tive statement in these terms: ‘‘To 
develop standard units—adequate 
systems of library service as measured 
against state and national standards.’’ 
Tennessee states: ‘‘Based on per 
capita expenditure for public library 
service, the entire rural population 
of Tennessee . . . is either ‘without 
public library service’ or has ‘inade- 
quate service.’ There is no rural area 
which even approaches the minimum 
$1.50 per capita.’’ Virginia defines 
inadequacy in these terms: ‘‘Service 
is deemed inadequate for libraries 
serving less than 90,000 population 
when local support does not reach 
60 cents per eapita or $20,000 which- 
ever is greater, and for libraries serv- 
ing more than 90,000 population when 
local support does not reach $2 per 
capita or $300,000 whichever is 
greater.’”’ 

State Library Agency. Every state 
expresses the need for a _ greatly 
strengthened state agency in person- 
nel, materials, operating expense, 
ete. This attitude is in keeping with 
the prevailing opinion in the profes- 
sion that the key to the development 
of an adequate state library program 
is a strong state library extension 
agency. 

Scholarships. Implicit in all the 
plans is an awareness of the need for 
qualified personnel if plans are to be 
translated into reality. 

South Carolina proposes to make 
a direct attack on the problem by of- 
fering to ten county or regional li- 
braries a basic salary over a four- 
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year period, with annual increments 
for the period of the grant, to a per- 
son on the library staff who agrees 
to attend library school during a 
quarter each summer until complet- 
ing the work for the degree, and who 
further agrees to work in a public 
library in South Carolina for two 
years following graduation. Kentucky 
recommends that members of a local 
staff should engage in summer study 
until at least twelve hours of satis- 
factory credit are obtained, and that 
expenses should be provided by li- 
brary boards or by special scholar- 
ships. 

Other Activities and Policies. Some 
activities and policies of individual 
states that show alertness to new op- 
portunities and to varied means of 
improving library service deserve 
mention. Georgia plans to develop 
publicity and public relations ma- 
terial and give assistance in their 
use; to help librarians serving rural 
areas to make more and better use 
of the mass media of communication, 
including newspapers, radio, and TV ; 
to assist from the state level in the 
development of more _ discussion 
groups and other programs for adults 
and young people; and to broaden 
the scope of leadership training for 
these activities. Mississippi will co- 
ordinate publicity materials and gen- 
eral library information for libraries, 
and furnish materials for discussion 
groups in rural areas. Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia and Mississippi will 
provide for periodic evaluation of 
programs by appropriate officials. 
Most of the states recognize the im- 
portance of reaching trustees and 
citizens through publications, insti- 
tutes and workshops to give them the 
information necessary to build an in- 
formed publie opinion that will back 
the library program. 

(Continued on p. 92) 
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The Librarian as Middleman:+ 


By Evetyn Fritz 


VPublic relationships is a matter of 
policy and it is the librarian, or di- 


after their first introduction to the 
library. 


rector who must formulate and in- / Often tactful, timely assistance ex- 


terpret that policy to the staff. Each* 
staff member should be acquainted 
with its aims and objectives and 
should be kept aware that he or she 
bears a full share of the responsi- 
bility of carrying out the program. 
A few days ago I noted a sales letter 
which used this sentence as an open- 
ing eye catcher: ‘‘The success of a 
business is in direct proportion to 
how earnestly it is desired by every- 
one in the organization.’’ Could not 
that apply to us? A good esprit de 
corps will go a long way toward main- 
taining a good public relations pro- 
gram. The_most_ambitious_external 
public relations program will soon 
fall apart of i ness if sup- 
ported by bad internal relations. 
Each fall many new students enter 
our institutions. A few of these have 
had library experiences in prepara- 
tory or high schools, but to the vast 
majority the library is an unchartered 
wilderness. The first impression these 
students receive may well determine 
their library thinking for the next 
four years, indeed, for the rest of 
their lives. I am reminded of an 
article written by the dean of stu- 
dents of a mid-western university. He 
met a youngster at a party and voiced 
the routinely courteous hope that he 
would see him soon again. The reply 
shot back, ‘‘Not if I can help it, 
dean.’’ Let us hope that will not be 
the feeling of any of our students 
* This paper was delivered at the sympos- 
jum on “Public Relations of Academic Li- 
braries,” held by the BEL and University 


Libraries Section at the SELA Convention in 
Roanoke on October 11, 1956 
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tended to a perplexed student will 
not only secure a permanent friend 
for the library but will result in 
that student spreading the word that 
the library is a ‘‘pretty good place’’ 
after all. Opportunities for selling 
the library may occur both in and 
out of the building—often more is 
accomplished through accidental cir- 
cumstance than through planned ef- 
fort. 

A nupber of colleges have found 
that a Thedent library committee is 
one device for encouraging friendly 
associations. The librarian plays an 
important role in the formation of 
the committee and should be respon- 
sible for guiding its activities. In ad- 
dition to the usual tasks of preparing 
copy for the student newspaper, help- 
ing to plan exhibits, and suggesting 
titles for purchase, such a committee 
could be Valuable in interpreting stu- 
dent opinion. 


The hestway to gst to Oe students 
is through the-faculty, for after all 
most library use by students results 
from _ elassroom  stimulation—or, 
should we cast illusions aside and say 
pressure? The librarian will have 
numerous opportunities to advance 
the library cause through personal 
contacts with the faculty, at social 
gatherings or through, chance meet- 
ings. Perhaps at the Ypening of each 
academic year the librarian is called 
upon to address ,new faculty mem- 
bers; or, at the ¥ rst faculty meeting 
of the year he welcomes new members 
and extends an invitation for them 
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to take ‘escorted tours of the build- 
ing. A fruitful type of contact is 
when department heads or other 
members of the faculty bring” pros- 
pective appointees to the library to 
talk with the librarian and to examine 
materials in the special interest 
fields. 

J) Some may question the necessity 
for stressing public relations with the 
faculty, saying that their libraries 
always have more faculty requests 
for new books than budgets will per- 
mit. That may be true but it is far 
better to have too many than too few. 
We are all familiar with the faculty 
member who could use the entire book 
budget for the purchase of materials 
in his own field. On the other hand 
some faculty may have difficulty in 
securing enough material for their 
needs should the mechanics for ap- 
proval of book recommendations be 
such that someone in higher authority 
—perhaps the head of a department— 
must pass on such recommendations 
before they are submitted to the li- 
brary. In either of these situations 
the librarian must meet the problem 
with patience and tact. 

Lists of new accessions are usually 
distributed to the faculty and some 
libraries fotify the individual mem- 
ber when books he has recommended 
are ready for circulation. If articles 
on the library’s activities are used 
in connection with the lists of new 
books care should be taken that these 
not become too didactic. Faculty 
members are sometimes allergic to 
being told things. On the other hand 
the faculty are most appreciative of 
special library services such as the 
compilation of bibliographies for cer- 
tain occasions—this is particularly 
true in the case of new faculty mem- 
bers—the preparation of a temporary 
collection of material—perhaps for a 
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seminar group—and the adjusting of 
regulations to fit special needs. 

The librarian should take advan- 
tage of any opportunity to talk in- 
formally with faculty groups. Ideally, 
members of one or several related 
departments could be invited to the 
library for a coffee or coke hour; 
realistically, though, faculty members 
are hard to corral. So, a suggestion 
made at the proper time and to the 
proper individual might secure an 
invitation for the librarian to attend 
a Uepartmental staff meeting. At 
Georgia we have found that faculty 
members are eager to understand the 
hows and whys of library procedures. 
The success of the library program 
depends, in large measure, upon fac- 
ulty cooperation. Informal talks or 
meetings could do much to further 
mutual understanding of one an- 
other’s problems. 

The faculty library committee can 
serve the institution well if it is com- 
posed of members who are sincerely 
interested in the library’s welfare. 
The committee can be used as a 
sounding board for proposed policy 
changes and can furnish information 
on faculty thinking and faculty prob- 
lems. 

Relationships with administrative 
officers play a major role in the life 
of any head librarian or director. Un- 
less the president is positively satis- 
fied with the library program he may 
not countenance proposals for expan- 
sion or increase in quality of service. 
The librarian should keep the presi- 
dent aware of library objectives and 
informed about library activities; he 
should be conscious of what services 
the library can render and under- 
stand the conditions under which 
these services are renderable. It is 
important for the librarian to have 
cordial relations with all of the busi- 
ness officers—especially with the 
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comptroller around budget tim’, Re- 
lationships with the dean of men and 
dean of women are important in mat- 
ters of student discipline. It is need- 
less to say that cordial relations with 
all deans and department heads will 
go a long way toward making the 


library a more effective instrument . 


of instruction. 

Every library has visitors and they 
should always be made to feel wel- 
come whether they be fellow libra- 
rians, visiting college officials, alum- 
ni, friends of the library or classes 
of children from nearby schools. Con- 
tact with this latter group may be a 
phase of public relations that is some- 
times overlooked. I would like to men- 
tion my own library in this connec- 
tion. Public school teachers often 
bring classes to our building to see 
special exhibits or to be taken on 
conducted tours. On one of these oc- 
easions a teacher from an adjoining 
community brought her seventh 
grade. They were given the usual 
tour through reading rooms and 
stacks, ending with a visit to the 
special collections area where they 
were shown a few rare books. It was 
weeks later, during the summer ses- 
sion, that the teacher stopped the li- 
brarian who had been her conductor 
and again expressed her appreciation. 
And she told the librarian something 
that pleased her very much. In their 
thank-you letter to the university of- 
ficial responsible for their trip the 
students told of the experiences that 
had interested them the most; one 
was the stop at the campus store for 
hot dogs and cokes and the other was 
their visit to the library. When the 
library can rate on the same level 
in a seventh grader’s mind with hot 
dogs and cokes, public relations is 
paying off. 

We are constantly made aware that 
the larger portion of our public has 
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little conception of the varied services 
which the library has to offer. It is 
our job as middlemen to acquaint 
the library user, or prospective user, 
with the nature and quality of our 
stock of goods. We may employ va- 
rious media in our sales program: 
printed publicity put out by our in- 
stitution, our own library publica- 
tions, our annual reports, the campus 
news sheet, newspapers, radio, tele- 
vision and exhibits. 

Publicity has been defined as 
‘‘telling the story.’’ It is well to tell 
the library story if that story be told 
properly and not glamorized to the 
point of inaccuracy. The library must 
be ready to back up its advertising 
by delivering the goods. 

And here I am reminded of a bit 
of publicity which the University of 
Georgia Library received not so long 
ago. During the course of several 
years a good friend had presented 
to the library various books from his 
excellent personal collection. One day, 
along with several books, he brought 
out a small box and said he wanted 
the library to have it contents. It 
turned out to be a whisker from Jef- 
ferson Davis’ beard. The campus 
news bureau sent out an article that 
was picked up by a number of news- 
papers. It was surprising how much 
interest one whisker could stir up. 
Just recently a group who had been 
taken through our building was 
examining some of our most impres- 
sive rare items when one dignified 
lady piped up with, ‘‘but what I real- 
ly want to see is Jeff Davis’ 
whisker.’’ 


N The stadent newspaper is « modaws 
moe d and a phase of public 
relations which cannot be ignored. 
We want and need library represen- 
tation there but no doubt any of you 
who have been associated with stu- 


dent reporting know the pitfalls of 
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inaccuracy and poor judgment. A 
conference between the librarian and 


_ each coming editor mig it create 


an atmosphere for the exchange of 
ideas and the discussion of library 
objectives and activities. Should this 
not prove feasible the librarian could 
encourage the student reporters to 
come to him for interviews so that 
they might be provided with material 
for articles. 

Each year the librarian in his an- 
nual report sums up—statistically 
and otherwise—the library’s ac- 
tivities for the past twelve months. 
He hopes that the college president 
will read it and give careful thought 
to the section dealing with future 
needs. The report is sometimes issued 
in printed form and distributed to 
administrative officials, faculty, im- 
portant donors and librarians. The 
latter group probably appreciate it 
but to the others it is a rare report 
that has any appeal or public re- 
lations value. Who enjoys reading 
through a tiresome list of donors or 
peruses with enthusiasm tables of 
cataloging or circulation statistics? 
Nevertheless, this information is an 
important part of the librarian’s re- 
port and must be included each year. 
It has been suggested by several writ- 
ers that the answer may lie in two 
reports—one the usual variety and 
the other a condensed, glamorized 
version for distribution. This is com- 
monly done by our public library 
colleagues and some of our own group 
may also be following this practice. 

Some libraries make successful use 
of staff bulletins or newsletters, or, 
as we have m mentioned, combine this 
feature with the list of new acces- 
sions, 

On any campus the library has to 
compete with varied other attractions 
and has~-to-wage -a—eonstant- battle 
with inertia and indifference. Dis- 
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pt exhibits, if planned and 
ell executed, can be_ effective 
weapons. Bulletin board displays can 
be a chore or a relatively simple 
process. It all depends upon the plan- 
ning which goes into display work. 
Some libraries use bulletin board dis- 
plays most effectively and, judging 
from some of the illustrations one 
sees in library literature, some of 
them are worthy of inclusion in art 
journals. Experience has proved that 
it pays to save display material— 
basically it can be used again and 
again with varying treatments. Most 
of us, from time to time, probably 
have used book jacket arrangements 
as lure to attract the wary student. 
Jackets are one of the easiest, most 
colorful and meaningful media for 
advertising our wares. 

The primary aim of exhibits should 
be-to stimulate the student mind— 
to enlarge his vision and to awaken 
his intellectual curiosity. A student 
comes to the building with no thought 
in mind except to read a few pages 
of a required assignment or to meet 
his girl friend. But he sees something 
in an exhibit case that surprises him 
—say a picture of the first football 
team of the college or a letter written 
by a civil war soldier from his home 
town. He studies the material, pos- 
sibly with the comment ‘‘I didn’t 
know they had stuff like this in the 
library.’’ That student is on his way 
to the realization that the library is 
of genuine interest to him. 

It takes time to prepare a good 
exhibit ; while especially trained per- 
sonnel are not necessary, aptitude 
certainly helps. An exhibit calendar 
should be maintained with the indi- 
vidual displays scheduled well in ad- 
vance, Planning ahead permits the 
observance of special occasions and 
discourages the tendency of people 
to rush into the library and ask to 
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have an exhibit put up immediately. 

Ideas for exhibits may be gathered 
anywhere and everywhere—one of the 
most successful. ones at Georgia was 
based on Delbert Clark’s article in 
the Saturday Review, entitled ‘‘ What 
Makes a Genius?’’ A journalism class 
was given the assignment of writing 
themes based on the material used 
in this display. 

Students, faculty, and sometimes 
townspeople will become interested 
and will offer unusual collections for 
exhibit purposes. A student at Geor- 
gia had a collection of miniature Con- 
federate and Union soldiers which he 
had painted ; he had spent hours pour- 
ing over records and had faithfully 
reproduced every authentic detail of 
costume, battle flag and musket. They 
were really too good not to be dis- 
played so we gathered some muster 
rolls, memoirs, diaries, letters and 
books pertaining to the South’s 
soldiery and, with these, arranged the 
little figures in realistic groupings 
and entitled the exhibit The Con- 
federate Soldier. We rather felt like 
we were reviving the War Between 
the States—most of the figures de- 
picted the Confederate troops advanc- 
ing with the Yankees in ignominious 
retreat. The exhibit was one of our 
most popular. 

Other exhibits during the year were 
on such diverse subjects as The 
Coastal Southeast, Dixie (for which 
Dick Harwell supplied the material 
with his sheet music collection of over 


300 popular songs containing the 
word Dixie in the title), Banned 
Books, Porter Kellam’s extensive col- 
lection of The Night Before Christ- 
mas, Southern Books Competition, 
Conservation and The Wide, Wide 
World. 

Radio has long been used by some 
libraries in their public relations pro- 
grams and now television is suggest- 
ing new possibilities. Few librarians 
have had opportunities to experiment 
with television other than to par- 
ticipate in selected programs, usual- 
ly those sponsored by their institu- 
tions. It seems obvious that television 
holds great promise for public rela- 
tions and it behooves librarians to 
think in terms of the demands made 
by this ever-expanding medium. 

Whatever means we employ to ad- 
vertise and service our commodities 
let us always keep faith in our prod- 
uct. We~must be positive in our pub- 
lic relations program, not apologetic 
nor on the defensive. We shall be 
successful middlemen only if we in- 
spire the confidence and respect of 
those we serve. If our students bring 
their parents and friends to the li- 
brary to show them where they have 
studied, the books they have used, 
and introduce them to the librarians 
who have helped them; if the faculty 
bring visiting scholars and point with 
pride to collections of material and 
up-to-date facilities, then we shall 
know that we are discharging our re- 
sponsibilities as library middlemen. 
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Friends of the Library as Public 
Relations Agents+ 


By BENJAMIN E. PowELu 


The first Friends of the Library 
organization was started by friends 
of the Bibliothéque Nacional in 1913. 
But it was in universities in this 
country that these groups first began 
to render important assistance to the 
development of libraries. The first 
was formed at Harvard in 1925; our 
own, Duke University, in 1934. The 
purposes of these organizations as 
we know them are virtually the same 
everywhere: 1) to educate members 
to the needs of the library by help- 
ing them understand what the library 
is trying to do and what it must have 
to accomplish its objectives; 2) to 
develop friends who will assist the 
library in its search for materials; 
and, 3) to raise money for library 
materials and library operations. 
That appears to me the order of their 
importance to a library. As a mat- 
ter of fact, some groups have no dues 
and mention money only obliquely. 
Ultimately all of the objectives are 
aimed at increasing the resources of 
the library, but the success of the 
organization will depend very much 
upon the kind of orientation and in- 
struction the members receive. What 
you want in the end is a layman 
dedicated to the growth and improve- 
ment of the library as a repository 
of knowledge and literature. 

But that is not as simple as it 
sounds. We, as librarians, frequently 
become so interested and absorbed in 
our work that we believe everyone 


*This paper was delivered at the sympos- 
lum on “Public Relations of Academic Li- 
braries,” held by the yx and University 
Libraries Section at the SELA Convention in 
Roanoke on October 11, 1956. 
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else regards the library as a stimulat- 
ing place, too. Not so. Many alumni 
think of it as a dreary, dark and dull 
place where they were obliged to go 
for reading assignments or research 
projects, and where they were assist- 
ed by a group of humorless men and 
women who appeared to be in league 
with the professors. Since most of 
our prospects have shared this ex- 
perience, where are we to find our 
friends? Recall to mind, if you will, 
your own classmates in college and 
try to find a half dozen who would 
have been good prospects for mem- 
bership. If any actually belong to 
your organization they probably are 
not those who gave evidence of such 
interest while in college. The fact is 
that few people will take the initiative 
to apply for membership in a Friends 
of Libraries group. Lists of prospects 
must be developed with care, and 
candidates for principal offices in 
the organization must be well screen- 
ed. It is well to remember, however, 
that the most effective way of de- 
veloping a real Friend and booster 
is to make him give generously of 
both his time and money. 

What are the devices—the media— 
used by successful Friends organiza- 
tions that are effective in public re- 
lations? 

I. Bulletins and Journals: Almost 
every organization has some form of 
publications, if only a simple fold- 
er, or a mimeographed report of meet- 
ings. The Friends of Duke Univer- 
sity Library’s publication was start- 
ed as a four-page bulletin soon after 
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the organizational meeting. It is 
ealled Library Notes and is published 
about twice a year. The Book Mark 
issued by the University of North 
Carolina Friends, The Princeton Uni- 
versity Library Chronicle, the In- 
brary Chronicle (Pennsylvania), and 
the Journal of the Rutgers University 
Library are all well known Friends 
publications. They generally carry 
notes and articles about books, manu- 
scripts and special collections in the 
library; lists of desiderata; lists of 
members; important gifts and the 
like. They go to members at home 
and abroad, to selected lists of li- 
braries, booksellers and book lovers 
all over the world. The desiderata 
lists are of special interest to book- 
sellers who sometimes send quotations 
direct to the library to be passed on 
to friends, but who occasionally go 
direct to their wealthy and bookish 
friends and encourage them to pre- 
sent your library with titles from 
their stock which appear in the lists. 
In this manner often new Friends 
are made. Reports about manuscripts 
not infrequently save _ collections 
headed for destruction and bring new 
members into the fold. Some Friends 
organizations publish separate lists 
of needs. As a matter of fact, the 
Princeton group issues at intervals 
a little sheet called ‘‘Needs.’’ List of 
members: occasionally new members 
join the Friends organization pri- 
marily because some of their personal 
friends are on the rolls. And not in- 
frequently these develop strong in- 
terest in the library’s program and 
become useful Friends. A 

II. Annual reports of librarians 
and of Friends serve in a similar 
fashion. Any publication or informa- 
tion about the library placed in the 
hands of Friends is potentially use- 
ful in building interest in the li- 
brary. 
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III. The same may be said of cata- 
logs of special collections. They could 
suggest to Friends a kind of hobby 
which might in time stand as a family 
memorial while serving research use- 
fully. Catalogs offer valuable advice 
also to amateur collectors about areas 
in which one might collect books and 
the kind of items that make a well- 
rounded collection. 


IV. Exhibits of rare books and spe- 
cial collections which the library has 
received as gifts serve the same pur- 
pose in a less far-reaching, but more 
intimate, manner. Rare items promi- 
nently displayed often inspire Friends 
to present similar collections and 
volumes as memorials. They may 
stimulate others to assemble collec- 
tions in specialized fields for their 
own enjoyment but with the library 
in mind as a final repository. 

V. Then there is the publicity your 
library and its Friends receive in the 
press, radio, and television. This may 
concern your annual or special meet- 
ings, or may consist of releases is- 
sued from time to time by the secre- 
tary or publicity agent of the Friends. 
It may describe holdings, services, 
and significant gifts received; an- 
nounce annual dinner speakers, list 
new members, report the election of 
a new chairman, or treat a variety 
of other topics. All kinds of news 
releases draw attention to your group 
of Friends and to your library. Right 
here is as satisfactory a place as any 
to emphasize that Friends can always 
boast of your library, its excellence, 
its size, its librarian, for that matter, 
and its acquisitions, in better taste 
and to more receptive ears than if 
you were doing the talking. Allowing 
Friends to be your library’s publicity 
agent is the least expensive and most 
effective way of being represented 
to the public. 

VI. But when all is said and done, 
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the personal contact is the most ef- 
fective medium used in behalf of any 
library. Give a devoted Friend a list 
of needs, time, and a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the library and its collections 
and he will do things for you. The 
organization is all he needs in the way 
of an excuse for approaching people 
in behalf of the Friends. He can so- 
licit interest and support more inten- 
sively than the librarian or any of 
the other university administrators. 
The Friends, collectively, know more 
folks of wealth and influence than 
anyone in the university and can ap- 
proach more people. Being approach- 
ed by the right person about member- 
ship in a Friends organization, or any 
organization for that matter, has a 
prestige value for some people. So 
let the right people solicit new mem- 
bers for you. Friends of the Library 
always represent a cross-section of 
the community and its leaders. When 
they speak of the library, whether 
they are representing a public library 
or that of a state university or of a 
private college or university, every- 
one is aware that they speak not for 
their own selfish welfare, but for the 
welfare of society. Any library is in 
a far more advantageous position in 
time of emergency if large numbers 
of citizens are familiar with its pro- 
gram and solicitous of its welfare. 
Friends can be particularly useful 
to the library of an institution which 
conducts an alumni giving campaign. 
Generally, special interest university 
representatives are discouraged dur- 
ing such campaigns from canvassing 
certain people the president, the 
alumni secretary or the fund chair- 
man have under pressure or are pre- 
paring to eontact. They will tell you 
that unrestricted funds, to be used 
wherever the university needs assist- 
ance, are more useful than money 
which must be spent exclusively upon 
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the library. Some of your Friends 
may know, better than anyone else, 
that a particular person is interested 
only in the library, and will give 
nothing for unrestricted use. 

Mention of a broad base and a large 
group of Friends reminds me to say 
more about members and the import- 
ance of being optimistic when your 
membership remains small. After 
twenty-two years, our own Friends 
organization has only 435 members. 
And we are among the few that do 
not insist upon payment of dues or 
a gift of books each year for a mem- 
ber to remain active. It costs little 
to carry a name on a Friends’ list 
and we are slow to drop from the list 
persons who have been friendly to 
the library. Perhaps he is develop- 
ing a collection for us or, maybe, he 
is trying to decide upon the form of 
a large gift. 

We operate differently and less 
effectively, I must admit, from the 
organization at Brandeis University, 
but we hope our long-range view is 
as sound as their current program. 
The Brandeis University Library is 
the only one I know that is complete- 
ly supported by its Friends. In six 
years, its Friends, now with a mem- 
bership of 44,000 have contributed 
over a million dollars to the develop- 
ment of the library. Actually the 
organization is known as the National 
Woman’s Committee of Brandeis Uni- 
versity. It has eighty-four chapters 
around the country and all members 
pay dues of five dollars a year. The 
dues go to the Library. When fifty 
members are available in a new area, 
a new chapter may be started. Lack- 
ing alumni in large numbers, the uni- 
versity is enabled through these chap- 
ters to reach thousands of potential 
friends of Brandeis who might not 
have been reached otherwise. Speak- 
ers from the university appear before 
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chapters and its members become edu- 
cated to the needs of the institution. 
As the interest in and knowledge of 
library activities, and indeed of other 
activities in the university increase, 
their support of it will grow and they 
become even greater assets. 

The forms of Friends organizations 
matter little. They range from loosely 
organized and informal groups such 
as ours, to the very large and business- 
like society working for Brandeis. 
But the principal objective remains 
the same: to develop Friends. And 
every person who passes through the 
doors of the library, or who comes in 
contact with it or its associates, is po- 
tentially a goodwill ambassador and 
a supporter of that library. So every 
library has friends, whether or not 
they are organized. 


Now let us close with a word of 
warning. Regardless of the enthusi- 
asm of your group there must be a 
sparkplug, a behind-the-scenes di- 
rector, close to the library, who must 
keep the wheels oiled and occasionally 
must pull the whole business back on 
its course. Remember that you are 
running a library and not a museum. 
Do not accept non-library materials 
unless there is a sound reason which 
you and your Executive Committee 
recognize, And beware of strings that 
become expensive and cumbersome 
in the years ahead. Your Friends 
will respect you as a library ad- 
ministrator only if you direct their 
efforts into making the library an 
institution of which they can be 
proud, and sometimes this involves 
saying ‘‘no’’ to them. 


Plans of Sela States for Use of Federal Funds 
Under the Library Service Act 


(Continued from p. 83) 


SUMMARY 


There are several generalizations 
that seem appropriate from a study 
of these plans. First, it may be said 
that they are in keeping with the 
best current thinking on library ex- 
tension. They envision unified state 
systems of library service with ap- 
propriate division of responsibility 
between the state and local units and 
appropriate inter-relationships be- 
tween the state and local units and 
among local units. They are blue- 
prints for action both for achieving 
long-time goals and for the successive 
steps in achieving them. They are 
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adapted to the present stage of de- 
velopment in each of the several 
states. There is nothing timid about 
the plans. They are bold and forward- 
looking but realistic. They face up 
frankly to present deficiencies but 
they are pervaded with confidence 
and show no hesitation in using a star 
for a hitching post. With the vitality 
of the library movement evidenced 
in the several states and the quality 
of leadership revealed by these plans, 
the outlook for increasing measurably 
both the breadth and depth of li- 
brary service in the southeastern 
states is indeed promising. 
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Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy, by 
W. Stanley Hoole. Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
Confederate Publishing Company, 
Inc., 1957. 173 p. inel. front. 
(port.), plates. (Confederate Cen- 
tennial Series, No. 4) $4.00. Paper- 
back, 


Frank Vizetelly was of that very 
particular breed of mid-nineteenth 
century newsmen who created the 
profession of the foreign correspond- 
ent. And he was one of the most in- 
teresting of that profession. W. Stan- 
ley Hoole tells the intriguing story of 
Vizetelly’s Civil War career in 
Vizetelly Covers the Confederacy. 

Vizetelly, already a veteran foreign 
correspondent with the distinction of 
having covered Garibaldi’s cam- 
paigns, came to America soon after 
the beginning of the Civil War to 
report the conflict for the Illustrated 
London News. Less renowned than his 
compatriot William Howard Russell, 
who had achieved tremendous fame 
as the chief correspondent of the 
Crimean War, he shared with Rus- 
sell the distinction of reporting the 
Civil War from (at different times) 
both sides of the lines. But Vizetelly 
had an additional distinction which 
he shared with no other foreign re- 
porter; he was an accomplished artist 
and his sketches of what he saw were 
as important to his paper—and more 
important to posterity—than the re- 
ports he wrote. 

The correspondent’s first sketches 
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were from the Federal side of the 
lines: ‘‘General Blenker’s Division 
Surprised by Confederate Cavalry,”’ 
‘<The Stampede from Bull Run,’’ and 
others. But in 1862 Federal restric- 
tions on reporters and a genuine con- 
version to Confederate sympathies 
combined to cause Vizetelly to shift 
his base of operations. Thus history 
gained its fullest pictorial record of 
the Confederacy, though Dr. Hoole 
exaggerates a bit in claiming ‘‘the 
South’s side of the irrepressible con- 
flict would never have been illustrat- 
ed for posterity had not Frank 
Vizetelly of the Illustrated London 
News divorced the North in disgust 
in the fall of 1862 to cast his lot with 
the Rebels below the Potomac.’’ He 
ignores the pictorial record of the 
Confederacy left by such other artists 
as A. J. Volek, William L. Sheppard, 
and Conrad Chapman—probably be- 
cause it was only Vizetelly’s work 
which received wide publication for 
a contemporary audience. 

Vizetelly became a favorite of 
Richmond society, an intimate of the 
Confederacy’s leading military 
figures, a familiar sight in the army 
camps from the Potomac to the Missis- 
sippi, and an ardent advocate of the 
cause of the South and the capabilities 
of the Southern soldiers. ‘‘The more 
I see of the Southern Army,’’ he 
wrote, ‘‘the more I am lost in admira- 
tion of its splendid patriotism, at its 
wonderful endurance, at its utter 
disregard of hardships which, prob- 
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ably, no modern army has been called 
upon to bear up against.’’ 

Vizetelly was a romantic character, 
a good reporter, a competent artist. 
The story of his coverage of the Con- 
federacy makes good reading. The re- 
productions of thirty of his sketches 
add to both the value and the charm 
of the book. Dr. Hoole’s affinity for 
the subject and his excellence in writ- 
ing make a good book better. 

—RicHarp B. HarRELL 





BRIEFLY NOTED 


Chemical Library Resources im 
Virginia, compiled by Miss Hathaway 
Pollard and mimeographed by the 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Richmond, Virginia, appeared 
in June. This 16-page publication, 
by the librarian of the Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical Corporation, should be 
useful to special, college, and univer- 
sity librarians as well as anyone in- 
terested in chemical literature. 





The University of Kentucky Li- 
braries have reproduced two early 
maps of Kentucky for distribution 
to their Library Associates. One is 
the map accompanying Harry Toul- 
min’s A Description of Kentucky 
(London, 1792) and the other is the 
map accompanying Joseph Scott’s 
United States Gazetteer (Phila- 
delphia, 1795). Both are attractively 
done, being printed in brown ink 
on tinted paper. 

Three recently issued numbers of 
the University of Kentucky Libraries 
Occasional Publications are also now 
available. Number 84 is a reprint of 
the delightful bibliophilic yarn, ‘‘The 
Old Bookseller’? by L. M. Wilson; 
number 85 is the address made by 
David H. Clift at the University’s 
Founders Day program in February, 
1957, ‘‘Librarianship in Kentucky 
Today and Tomorrow’’; number 86 
is the address delivered by Senator 
Lister Hill at the dedication of the 
Alben W. Barkley Room in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Library. 
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tinues, as a composer and musicolo- 
gist, having taught at various insti- 
tutions, including Columbia Univer- 
sity, having composed a number of 
works which have been performed by 
major American symphony or- 
chestras, and having organized the 
musical activities of one of the Army 
universities in France after World 
War II. 

Dr. Stringham, although emphasiz- 
ing music in his collection, has added 
to his library numbers of books deal- 
ing with the other fine arts, mainly 
because of his conviction that the arts 
are basically integrated in principle. 

The entire collection, amounting to 
about four thousand items, will ac- 
tually come to the library upon his 
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death and at the direction of his 
widow. It will make an important 
addition to a library which has not 
particularly developed its collections 
in the general area represented. 

The third gift is that by Dr. How- 
ard E. Jensen, recently retired from 
the Chairmanship of the Department 
of Sociology and Anthropology at 
Duke University. Dr. Jensen has long 
been active and prominent in his 
field and has therefore collected a 
personal library representing a wide 
range of interest. Although Dr. Jen- 
sen will retain possession of most of 
his library for the present, an ar- 
rangement has been made by which 
they will eventually come to Wake 
Forest College. 
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Last spring W. S. Hoole delivered 
the ‘‘keynote’’ address before the 
Alabama Library Association. The 
major portion of that paper was pub- 
lished on the editorial page of the 
June 7 issue of the Saturday Review. 
The published paper has received 
wide acclaim in library and literary 
circles. 

James T. Glenn, Peabody, 51, has 
been appointed reference librarian in 
the Physical Sciences Reading Room 
at the Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Library. 

Agnes L. Reagan, Emory Division 
of Librarianship faculty member, was 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in Library 
Science by the University of Illinois 
in June. Her dissertation topic was 
‘A Study of Certain Factors in In- 
stitutions of Higher Education Which 
Influence Students to Become Libra- 
rians.’’ Hers was the ninth Doctor of 
Philosophy degree awarded by the 
Library School at Illinois. On May 
10 Miss Reagan was initiated into 
Phi Kappa Phi Honor Society, be- 
ing the first Library Science doctoral 
candidate invited to membership in 
the Society. 

Margaret E. Knox, head, Reference 
Department, University of Florida 
Library, received the tenth degree to 
be awarded by the University of 
Illinois Library School when she com- 
pleted her final examinations on May 
31. Her thesis topie was ‘‘ Professional 
Development of Reference Librarians 
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in a University Library: A Case 
Study.”’ 

John D. Hyatt, formerly head of 
the Technical Process Department in 
the Racine Public Library, became 
a member of the Anniston (Ala.) 
Carnegie Library staff on July 1. 
Mr. Hyatt is expected to succeed 
Mildred Goodrich as head librarian 
when she retires on October 14. Mr. 
Hyatt is a native of Missouri and 
received the A.B. degree from Wash- 
ington University. He earned the 
master’s degree in library science 
from the University of Michigan. 

Mrs. Ruby Jean Smith was appoint- 
ed, effective September 1, assistant 
librarian in charge of cataloging at 
the M. Paul Phillips Library, 
Birmingham Southern College. Pre- 
vious to going to Birmingham South- 
ern, Mrs. Smith was on the staff of 
the Department of Education Li- 
brary at the University of Alabama. 
She worked there while studying li- 
brary education under Mrs. Pauline 
Foster. 

Sybil Nelson was appointed at the 
same time as assistant librarian in 
charge of reference in the M. Paul 
Phillips Library. Miss Nelson is a 
07 graduate of the University of 
Alabama. 

Fanny Seay, librarian of the Ens- 
ley High School, Birmingham, acted 
as circulation-reference librarian at 
Birmingham-Southern College this 
summer for the fourth successive 
summer. 

Robert W. Severance, special as- 
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sistant to the director, National Li- 
brary of Medicine, has been appoint- 
ed director of the Air University Li- 
braries, Maxwell Air Force Base, 
Montgomery, Alabama, effective Oc- 
tober 7. In accepting this position 
Mr. Severance returns to the South- 
east after an absence of seventeen 
years. He is a native of South Caro- 
lina, and he holds degrees from Fur- 
man, the University of Virginia, and 
the George Peabody College. His 
initial library experience was as cir- 
culation librarian at North Carolina 
State College. From that position he 
went to the librarianship of Stetson 
University and from there to become 
librarian of Baylor University. After 
stints in the Air Force, the Army 
Library, and the National Library of 
Medicine he returns to this region 
as director of the Air University Li- 
braries. In 1952-53 he served as 
president of ARCL. 


Charles T. Laugher has resigned 
his position as circulation librarian 
at the Joyner Library, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, N. C., to return 
to Western Reserve University to com- 
plete work toward his Ph.D. The po- 
sition of circulation librarian will be 
filled by Gene Lanier, a _ recent 
graduate of the School of Library 
Science, University of North Caro- 
lina. 

Mildred Southwick, formerly as- 
sistant cataloger at the Joyner Li- 
brary, East Carolina College, Green- 
ville, N. C., has accepted the position 
of reference librarian in the same li- 
brary. She has been replaced as as- 
sistant cataloger by Mrs. Ruth R. 
Prince. 

Vernie Wilder has joined the staff 
of the Joyner Library, East Carolina 
College, as an assistant in the catalog- 
ing and order departments. 

Sylvia Diehl of Rock Mount began 
work in the Cumberland County 
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(N. C.) Public Library, Fayetteville, 
on July 1. Miss Diehl attended the 
School of Library Science, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

Mrs. Nancy Jane Vick of Green- 
ville, North Carolina, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Farmville 
( N. C.) Public Library. Mrs. Vick 
is a graduate of East Carolina Col- 
lege. She replaces LaRue McKinney 
who resigned as of June 1 to be mar- 
ried. 

Mrs. Susan Huff, Athens, Georgia, 
presented the winning slogan for the 
1957 Children’s Book Week—‘‘ Ex- 
plore with Books.’’ Mrs. Huff is a 
student majoring in Elementary Edu- 
cation at the University of Georgia. 

Jessie Cannon has retired as libra- 
rian of the Greenville (S. C.) Junior 
High School and has moved to Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs. Bernice Middleton, head of 
the Library Science Department at 
State College, Orangeburg, South 
Carolina, is chairman of the Library 
Section of the Palmetto Education 
Association. 

Officers of the School Library Sec- 
tion of the South Carolina Education 
Association and of the South Caro- 
lina Library Association School. Sec- 
tion are: Mrs. William <A. Foran, 
president; Elizabeth Richardson, 
vice-president; and Mrs. Rebecca 
Alexander, treasurer. 

Mrs. James L. Summers became li- 
brarian of the Catawba County Li- 
brary, Newton, North Carolina, on 
August 1. She was formerly at Val- 
paraiso University, Valparaiso, In- 
diana. 

Emily S. Boyce joined the staff of 
the Wilmington (N. C.) Publie Li- 
brary on July 1. Miss Boyce has been 
librarian at Tileston Junior High — 
School, Wilmington, since 1955. 

Mrs. M. A. Anderson, Jr., of the 
Mitchell County Library, Bakersville, 
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North Carolina, has resigned from the 
library and bookmobile work. Mrs. 
Oscar Young of Bakersville has been 
appointed to replace Mrs. Anderson. 

Mary E. Timberlake has been ap- 
pointed head of the Reference De- 
partment, McKissick Memorial Li- 
brary, University of South Carolina. 
She came to the University from New- 
berry College, and replaces Charles 
E. Stevenson who is now with the 
Queensborough Public Library in 
New York. 

Martha Jones, librarian, Dreher 
High School, Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, worked with the State Library 
Board during the summer, 


Louise Stem who attended the Li- 
brary School at Florida State Uni- 
versity during the past year is work- 
ing with the State Library Board, 
Columbia, South Carolina. She plans 
to complete requirements for her de- 
gree next summer. 

Joe Dixon resigned as assistant li- 
brarian at the Rowan Publie Library, 
Salisbury, North Carolina, to become 
librarian at the Haywood County Li- 
brary, Waynesville, North Carolina, 
on July 1. 

Miss Clyde Smith, librarian of the 
Olivia Raney Library, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, was one of the ‘‘sixteen’’ 
featured in ‘‘Sixteen Fascinating 
Women,’’ by Bette Elliott. The Ra- 
leigh Times, July 20, carried an 
article which stated: ‘‘Miss Clyde 
Smith—scholar and gentlewoman ... 
books and urging other people to 
read and enjoy them, are her life... 
never a highbrow, but always a friend 
to everyone she meets in her daily 
routine. ’’ 

New professional staff members at 
the D. H. Hill Library, North Caro- 
lina State College, Raleigh, North 
Carolina, are: Mrs. Emma W. Pohl, 
reference librarian; Velna Collins, 
assistant reference librarian; and 
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Mrs. Ann Myhre, assistant catalog 
librarian. Mrs. Pohl is a graduate of 
the School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, and for 
a number of years has been librarian 
of the schools of Aberdeen, North 
Carolina. Miss Collins is a graduate 
of East Carolina College and for sev- 
eral years has done library work in 
the schools of Williamston and Wilm- 
ington, North Carolina. Mrs. Myhre 
completed her training with her de- 
gree in Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan this summer and 
began her work at the D. H. Hill 
Library in September. 

Kathleen Gilleland assumed her 
duties as librarian of the Horry 
County Library, Conway, South Caro- 
lina, on July 1. She was formerly li- 
brarian of the York School Dis- 
trict, York, South Carolina. 

Miss Margaret Wright is the new 
brarian of the York School District, 
York, South Carolina. 

On September 1, Mr. and Mrs. 
Karl Koopman retired from their po- 
sitions in Charleston, South Carolina. 
For a number of years Mr. Koopman 
has been librarian of the Citadel Li- 
brary, and Mrs. Koopman has been 
head of the County Department of 
Charleston County Free Library. 
Madeleine Mosimann has resigned as 
librarian of the Murray Vocational 
School Library in Charleston and will 
replace Mrs. Koopman. James N. Hil- 
lard, former associate director of the 
United States Military Academy Li- 
brary at West Point has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Citadel. 

Governor Luther Hodges of North 
Carolina has announced the reap- 
pointment of Dr. Roy B. McKnight 
and Paul Ballance for a term of six 
years each on the North Carolina 
State Library Board. 

Louise Hall became head of the 
Reference Department, Wilson Li- 
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brary, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, on July 1, 1957, replac- 
ing Georgia Faison. Miss Hall came 
to the Reference Department in 1947 
and became first assistant in 1955. 
She holds the B.S. and M.A. degrees 
in Library Science from the Univer- 
sities of North Carolina and Illinois, 
respectively. She has held positions 
at the University of Illinois and the 
Army Map Service libraries. 

Mrs. Pattie B. McIntyre became 
first assistant in the Reference De- 
partment, Wilson Library, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, 
on July 1. Mrs. McIntyre has held 
the position of reference assistant 
since 1950. She previously worked 
in the Serials Department of the Wil- 
son Library and was head of the 
Reference Department at the Char- 
lotte (N. C.) Public Library. She re- 
ceived her library science degree 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina in 1940. 

Jerrold Orne became librarian of 
the Wilson Library, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, on Au- 
gust 1. Dr. Orne went to Chapel Hill 
from Montgomery, Alabama, where 
he was director of libraries at the 
Air University, Maxwell Air Force 
Base. The new librarian received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota in 1932 and 
1933, respectively, his Ph.D. in Ro- 
mance linguistics from the University 
of Chicago in 1939 and a BS. in Li- 
brary Science from the University 
of Minnesota in 1940. He studied for 
a year at the Sorbonne in Paris, was 
at the Library of Congress during 
1940-41 as a Fellow in Library Sci- 
ence and Romance Languages, and 
was in the Navy for three years. 

Alice Noble retired on July 1 as 
Pharmacy librarian, University of 
North Carolina, and was succeeded on 
August 1 by Kathryn Freeman. Miss 
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Noble has been appointed to the re- 
cently established position of research 
historian for the School of Pharmacy, 
University of North Carolina. 

Dewey F. Pruett, Jr., assistant 
eataloger in the Division of Health 
Affairs Library, University of North 
Carolina, has accepted a position at 
Duke University. He has been re- 
placed by Mrs. Joe Floyd. , 

Mrs. Frances H. Moltenberry, 
formerly librarian, Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University, is 
now librarian of the Headquarters 
Branch of the Fairfax County Li- 
brary, Fairfax, Virginia. 

Robert R. Bruce, librarian, Science- 
Technology Information Center, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Ma- 
rietta, Georgia, has become vice- 
president of the Georgia Chapter of 
the Special Libraries Association, 
succeeding Dewey R. Carroll who re- 
cently resigned because of other pro- 
fessional duties. 

Mrs. Martha Jane Zachert, libra- 
rian, Southern College of Pharmacy, 
Atlanta, has been granted a year’s 
leave of absence to accept a visiting 
lectureship with the Division of Li- 
brarianship, Emory University. 

Mrs. William A. Bugg, executive 
secretary, Southeastern Library As- 
sociation has resigned her position 
at Westminster Schools to become 
assistant librarian of the Science- 
Technology Library at the Georgia 
Institute of Technology. 

Archie L. McNeal has been appoint- 
ed consultant to the Government of 
India, and left by plane on 
September 8, with a group of eight 
other educators who will serve in a 
similar capacity. Dr. McNeal will ad- 
vise the government on university li- 
brary service. 

Sara Krentzman Srygley will re- 
assume her position as a member of 
the faculty of the Graduate Library 
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School, Florida State University in 
September. 

Louise Galloway, Florida State 
University faculty, will have charge 
of Extension work, teaching classes 
in various sections of the state dur- 
ing the winter session. 

Mrs. Willa Boysworth, former li- 
brarian of Huntingdon College, 
Montgomery, Alabama, has_ been 
granted a Fulbright Fellowship. She 
left the United States on Sep- 
tember 1 for the University of Dacca 
in East Pakistan where she will serve 
on the faculty for nine months. 

H. A. Tollefson, formerly president 
of the Film Council of America, be- 
eame director of audio-visual work in 
the Louisville Free Public Library 
on August 1. 

Mrs. Elinor B. Arsic resigned as 
librarian of the Muscle Shoals Re- 
gional Library, Florence, effective 
September 1 to join the staff of the 
Public Library Service Division as 
Field Representative and will be bas- 
ed in Tuscaloosa, where her husband 
plans to enter the University of Ala- 
bama to pursue his studies in metal- 
lurgy. 

Emily Wheelock Reed was appoint- 
ed director of the Alabama Public 
Library Service Division, effective 
September 1. A native of Asheville, 
North Carolina, Miss Reed did her 
undergraduate work at Indiana Uni- 
versity, being elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa in her senior year, Her pro- 
fessional library study was completed 
at the University of Michigan where 
she graduated cum laude and was 
elected to membership in Phi Kappa 
Phi. Miss Reed has had extensive li- 
brary experience. 

Dorothy Ryan, formerly head of 
the Circulation Department at the 
University of Tennessee Library, is 
now the education librarian. G. M. 
Abel, formerly assistant head of cir- 
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culation, has succeeded Miss Ryan as 
head of circulation in the Main Li- 
brary. 

Robin Downes was added to the 
University of Georgia Libraries staff 
on September 1 as assistant hu- 
manities-catalog librarian. Mr. 
Downes, a native of Connecticut, did 
both his undergraduate and graduate 
work at Florida State University. 

John Zimmerman, formerly head 
of the Acquisitions Division, Univer- 
sity of Georgia Libraries, became li- 
brarian of State Teachers College, 
Frostburg, Maryland, on September 
1. 

Ellen Drane became assistant ac- 
quisitions librarian at the University 
of Georgia on September 1. Miss 
Drane is a native of Mississippi, a 
graduate of Mississippi State College 
and the Florida State University Li- 
brary School. 


THIS AND THAT 


The first four grants made by the 
Council on Library Resources, Inc., 
include two to Virginia Libraries. 
The Virginia State Library has been 
given $49,500 for an 18-month study 
by William J. Barrow of ‘‘The De- 
terioration of Book Stocks—Causes 
and Remedies.’’ The University of 
Virginia received a grant of $41,500 
for a 13-month study of the uses of 
““Closed Circuit TV in a Decentraliz- 
ed Library’’ under the direction of 
librarian John Cook Wylie. 

Southeastern libraries received six 
of the twenty-four John Cotton Dana 
Publicity awards announced at the 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation in Kansas City. They are: 
1) the Augusta, Georgia, Library 
(population 100,000-200,000) ‘‘for 
skillful, simultaneous campaigns for 
two new buildings—main library and 
branch—in different parts of town’’; 
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2) the Campbell High School, Fair- 
burn, Georgia, ‘‘for publicity in 
which student assistants are active, 
which has made the library the live- 
liest place in the school’’; 3) the 
Fort Gordon, Georgia Library, ‘‘for 
its $64,000 contest, ‘Operation Read 
More,’ its TV publicity, and its ex- 
hibitions’’; 4) Brookley, Alabama, 
Air Force Base Library ‘‘for going 
outside the library itself to make the 
library the focal point in its com- 
munity, and for its work with local 
base groups’’; 5) the VA Hospital 
Library, Mountain Home, Tennessee, 
honorable mention ; and 6) the Moody 
Air Force Base Library, Valdosta, 
Georgia, honorable mention. 

The Paleontological Research 
Lahoratory has moved to 323 Mul- 
berry Street, Statesville, North Caro- 
lina. The functions of the laboratory, 
according to Director Richard L. 
Casonova, are to ‘‘supply museums 
and Universities with fossil collec- 
tions, dinosaurs and cranial sets to 
illustrate human evolution’’ and to 
‘foperate on contract with petroleum 
companies throughout the world [to 
make] laboratory studies in oil 
ecology, fossil determination and bio- 
chemical studies.’’ To support this 
work the laboratory has a library 
of about 1,200 volumes plus a large 
collection of reprints and unbound 
journals. This material is available 
on interlibrary loan. 

On May 2, the Newport News Pub- 
lic Library unveiled a large mural 
in connection with Jamestown’s 350th 
anniversary celebration. This mural, 
approximately twenty-seven by seven 
feet in size, depicts the landing of 
Captain Christopher Newport on the 
banks of the James River to get fresh 
water in 1607. Exhaustive research 
was undertaken by the artist, Allan 
D. Jones, Jr., in order that all details 
would be authentic. According to li- 
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brarian Luttie E. Driver, the mural 
has attracted many visitors and is 
a significant addition to the library 
building. Another significant addition 
to the building is an air-conditioning 
system which makes the building more 
comfortable for staff and users. 

The Coleman Library, LaGrange, 
Georgia, Mrs. Lois R. Green, director, 
arranged a program on two con- 
secutive Saturday evenings in August 
for students who are entering college 
this fall. The moderator and others 
helping with the program were stu- 
dents in colleges and universities in 
Georgia and neighboring states. The 
topics considered were: ‘‘Planning 
for Study,’’ ‘‘Living with a Group,”’ 
‘‘Working and Studying,”’ ‘‘Living 
in Town,’’ ‘‘Extra-curricular Ac- 
tivities,’’ ‘‘ Religious Life on the Cam- 
pus,’’ ‘‘Social Life on the Campus,”’ 
and ‘‘College Fashions for 1957.’’ 

The special reference project, part 
of South Carolina’s first year State 
plan under the Library Services Act, 
has been completed. Nine county li- 
braries, serving completely rural 
areas, which met requirements for 
housing and supervision, were alloted 
$2,500,000 each for the purchase of 
reference materials and equipment 
for headquarters collections. Books 
and equipment were selected by the 
local librarian. Seven of the partici- 
pating libraries purchased microfilm 
readers to assist in improving service 
to patrons. 

The School of Library Science, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, has received word from the 
Committee on Accreditation of the 
American Library Association that its 
program of graduate study has been 
reaccredited by the American Library 
Association. The School was visited 
in April by a committee consisting 
of Robert L. Gitler, permanent secre- 
tary of the ALA Committee on Ac- 
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ereditation, Nancy Jane Day, super- 
visor of library service, South Caro- 
lina State Department of Education, 
and Harold Lancour, professor in the 
University of Illinois Library School. 

A Friends of the Library group 
has been organized in Henderson- 
ville, North Carolina. A unique gavel 
contrived out of a dozen native North 
Carolina hard woods will call to order 
the meetings of the group. The gavel 
was presented to Mrs. Henry J. 
Chanon, president of the organiza- 
tion, by Mrs. R. B. Rollison, the first 
life member of the group. 

A group of librarians and trustees 
of public libraries in the South Cen- 
tral part of North Carolina met in 
Salisbury, North Carolina, on May 
25 and organized a district library 
association. The president is Edith 
Clark, Rowan County librarian, and 
the secretary is Mary Lee Crouse, 
Thomasville librarian. The association 
plans to meet each fall and spring 
to discuss mutual problems and ac- 
tivities. 

The Public Library of Charlotte 
and Mecklenburg County, Charlotte, 
North Carolina, and the Charlotte 
Camera Club, with the cooperation 
of the American Trust Company, are 
sponsoring a contest for a series of 
pictures, color slides and black and 
white prints, which portray the vital 
part a public library plays in the 
life of the community. The purpose 
is to show by means of a photo story 
not only the variety of buildings, 
materials and services offered by the 
Public Library but the use to which 
the information is applied by various 
people. The American Trust Company 
offers two $50 U. S. Government 
Bonds for the two sets winning first 
place in prints and slides. A $25 bond 
will be awarded for second, third, 
and fourth place in each category. 

The South Carolina Library As- 
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sociation will hold its annual conven- 
tion October 25-26 in Charleston, with 
headquarters at the Fort Sumter Ho- 
tel. W. Stanley Hoole, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, will be the speak- 
er at the College and University sec- 
tion. 

The University of Georgia Libraries 
has been given the Keith Read Col- 
lection of Georgia Manuscripts by the 
Wormsloe Foundation, Inc., of Sa- 
vannah. Most of the 3600-3700 items 
in the Collection are of genuine his- 
torical value. Among the priceless 
items are: the diary of Peter Gordon, 
who came to Savannah with Ogle- 
thorpe and witnessed the establish- 
ment of the Colony; the Sheftall 
record of the marriages, births, and 
deaths in the Jewish group in Savan- 
nah from 1736 until after 1800; the 
journal of Caleb Davis, a trader- 
privateer who sailed the waters 
around Frederica, Savannah, and 
points South (written while imprison- 
ed in the Tower of London for bad 
debts and privateering); the only 
known laws of the Creek Nation 
which had ‘been heard of but not 
seen recently until found in this col- 
lection ; an autobiography of William 
Few, a Georgia signer of the federal 
Constitution; a biographical sketch 
of Indian Agent Benjamin Hawkins 
written by a nephew; and Lachlan 
McIntosh’s journal of the siege of 
Charleston during the Revolutionary 
War. These and many other docu- 
ments shed new or additional light 
on early Georgia personalities and 
history. 

The West Georgia Regional Li- 
brary, Carrollton, has announced 
‘‘Operation Library’’ for its four- 
county service areas for October 3. 
The day’s activities will include K 
Hour on the Campus, Story Acting 
by Kindergartens; Book Characters 
on Parade, Story Hour for Elemen- 
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tary School Children; A Tournament 
of Books, Floats on Parade (50-65 
floats have been promised); and an 
address by Mrs. Grace Stevenson, as- 
sociate executive secretary of the 
American Library Association and 
president of the National Adult Edu- 
cation Association. ‘‘Operation Li- 
brary’’ is being sponsored by the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce and 
a number of other civic and educa- 
tional organizations. 

Augusta, Georgia, has_ recently 
passed a bond issue of $950,000 which 
will be used to build a new main li- 
brary and a branch library. 

Ninety-six of Georgia’s one hundred 
and fifty-nine counties are now in- 
cluded in thirty-two regional library 
systems. 

The Georgia State Department of 
Education has approved the employ- 
ment of eight additional high school 
librarians to work on a twelve months 
basis to improve elementary school 
library service. This is the second 
year of what appears to be a very 
successful program and brings to six- 
teen the number of high school libra- 
rians employed for the summer 
months. 


The Z. Smith Reynolds Library of 
Wake Forest College has recently be- 
come the recipient of three gifts of 
books and other materials. 

Some years ago the late Dr. Charles 
Lee Smith of Raleigh executed a deed 
of gift by which he assigned to Wake 
Forest College his entire library of 
more than seven thousand volumes. 
Since the library building of the Col- 
lege was at the time very small and 
crowded, it was understood that the 
books were to remain at his home 
in Raleigh until more suitable quart- 
ers might become available. Now that 
a new and much more commodious 
building on the new campus in Win- 
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ston-Salem has been occupied, the 
collection has been moved and is in 
the process of being shelved in a 
group of rooms specially prepared for 
it. 

Dr. Smith’s library was not ac- 
cumulated with any particular sub- 
ject interest in mind but rather de- 
veloped as a general collection of finer 
books which include many first edi- 
tions and books in fine bindings. It 
is particularly rich in English, 
American, and Southern literature, 
within which fields an emphasis on 
poetry is apparent. A considerable 
number of items of North Caroliniana 
is also present. 

Dr. Edwin J. Stringham, now re- 
tired and living in Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina, has arranged to give his 
collection of books and musical scores 
to this library. He has had a dis- 
tinguished career, which still con- 

(Continued on p. 94) 
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